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This Bulletin is issued weekly by the Climate Analysis Center and is designed to indicate, in a brief, con- 
cise format, current surface climatic conditions in the United States and around the world. The Bulletin 
contains: 

Highlights of major global climatic events and anomalies. 

U.S. climatic conditions for the previous week. 

U.S. apparent temperatures (summer) or wind chill (winter). 

Global two-week temperature anomalies. 

Global four-week precipitation anomalies. 

Global monthly temperature and precipitation anomalies. 

Global three-month precipitation anomalies (once a month). 

Global twelve-month precipitation anomalies (every 3 months). 

Global temperature anomalies for winter and summer seasons. 

Special climate summaries, explanations, etc. (as appropriate). 


Most analyses contained in this Bulletin are based on preliminary, unchecked data received at the Center 
via the Global Telecommunication System. Similar analyses based on final, checked data are likely to dif- 
fer to some extent from those presented here. 


To receive copies of the Bulletin or change mailing address, write to: 

Climate Analysis Center, W/NMC53 
Attention; Weekly Climate Bulletin 
NOAA, National Weather Service 
Washington, DC 20233 
Phone; (301) 763-8071 





GLOBAL CLIMATE HIGHLIGHTS 

MAJOR CLIMATIC EVENTS AND ANOMALIES AS OF JANUARY 21, 1989 
[Approximate duration of anomalies is in brackets] 


^ • Alaska and Northwestern Canada : 

ABNORMALLY MILD WEATHER ENDS. 

Temperatures plummeted to as much as 23.5°C (45.9°F) 
below normal as the mild regime was replaced by bitter 
cold [Ended at 5 weeks]. 

Southwestern United States : 

COLD CONDITIONS EASE. 

Temperatures moderated last week; however, some mountain 
valleys reported temperatures approaching 9.4°C (16.9°F) 
below normal [Ending at 4 weeks]. 

3. Uruguay and Northern Argentina - 

AREA STILL DRY. 

Precipitation was generally less than 13.5 mm (0.53 inches) 
as dryness persisted [30 weeks]. Temperatures returned to 
near normal across most of the region [Ended at 8 weeks]. 

4. Italy : 

DRYNESS CONTINUES. 

Little or no precipitation fell in northern and central Italy as 
a dry spell continued [9 weeks]. 


Greece. Turkey, and the Middle East : 

TEMPERATURES MODERATE. 

Milder conditions spread across most of the region; however, 
temperatures were as much as 4.5*^C (8.1°F) below normal 
in some parts of Turkey [Ending at 6 weeks]. 

6. South Central Siberia - 

MILD CONDITIONS LINGER. 

The mild weather regime, with temperatures reaching 10.7°C 
(19.3°F) above normal, persisted in the region east of Lake 
Baykal [15 weeks]. 

T Northwestern India : 

UNUSUALLY COLD WEATHER OCCURS. 

Temperatures reached 4.7^C (8.5°F) below normal as 

abnormally cold conditions prevailed [2 weeks]. 

8. Zimbabwe : 

DRY SPELL DEVELOPS. 

Little or no precipitation fell in Zimbabwe as very dry 
conditions developed [7 weeks]. 


(NOTE: Text precipitation amounts and temperature departures are this week's values). 
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Approximate locations of the major anomalies and events described above are shown on 
this map. See other maps in this Bulletin for current two week temperature anomalies, 
four week precipitation anomalies, longer term anomalies, and other details. 
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UNITED STATES WEEKLY CLIMATE HIGHLIGHTS 

for the week of JANUARY 15 THROUGH JANUARY 21, 1989. 


Much of the nation experienced mild and dry 
conditions with the exception of the 
southeastern comers of the contiguous United States. 
With the storm track remaining well north of norrn^ 
January position, wintery weather was confined to he 
northern tier of states and in Alaska, ^^rly in the 
week winds up to 90 mph hit Choteau. MT w'th 
lesser gusts reported in the northern High Plains 
region. Subzero temperatures and strong winds 
produced dangerous wind chills (below -45 F) in parts 
of northern New England. 

According to the River Forecast Centers, between 
1 and 3 inches of precipitation was measured along 
the Pacific Northwest Coast, with up to 6 inches at 
Quillayute, WA. Heavy snows fell further inland on 
sections of the Cascades and the Rockies m northern 
Idaho and western Montana. Farther east, a stationary 
front produced heavy rains (up to 5.2 inches) in 
southern Louisiana and southeastern Texas and 
provided some relief from unusually dry conditions m 
the latter region (see Table 1). Similar to soumeastern 
Texas, central and southern Florida, relatively dry 
during the past seven weeks, received moderate to 
heavy rains (6.2 inches near Cape Canaveral. FL) in 
association with a developing low pressure center in 
the eastern Gulf of Mexico. In Alaska, moderate to 
heavy precipitation was limited to stations along the 
extreme southeastern coast, while torrential rams 
deluged Hilo, HI with more than 7.5 inches. Light to 
moderate amounts were reported in most of the Pacific 
Northwest, the northern Rockies, the extreme northern 
and southern Great Plains, the northern and eastern 


Great Lakes, in much of New England, and along 
the Gulf and Atlantic Coasts. Little or no precipitation 
was observed in the southern halves of the Pacific 
Coast and Intermountain West, in most of the Rockies, 
the central Great Plains, the Missouri, middle and 
lower Mississippi, Tennessee, and Ohio Valleys, and 


Normally, mid to late January is the coldest time 
of the year, but last week's temperatures were up to 
22°F above normal as unseasonably mild weather 
prevailed across much of the lower 48 states. The 
areatest positive departures (between +15 and +22 n 
were found from central Montana southeastward to 
central Iowa (see Table 2). A blast of cold Arctic air 
towards the end of the week helped to moderate 
weekly departures in the eastern half of the county 
but temperatures still averaged between 4 and 10 
above normal. Before the frontal passage, readings 
in the sixties were recorded as far north as Maryland, 
Missouri, and South Dakota (see Figure 1). ^ sharp 
contrast, bitterly cold weather invaded most of Alaska 
as lows plummeted below -40°F (-60 F at Betties and 
Nenana, AK) and temperatures averaged as much as 
42°F below normal (see Table 3). Fairbanks recorded 
a high of -41 °F on Jan. 18, while Anchorage's Jan. 
19 low of -24°F was its coldest reading since 1975. 
Farther south, subnormal temperatures persisted in 
the Great Basin and central Rockies as snow cover, 
clear skies, and low winds dropped readings below 
zero. Temperatures in southwestern Texas and along 
the western half of the Gulf Coast were slightly below 


normal. 


TABLE !• Selected stations with 
for the week. 


more 


Station _ 

Hilo/Lyman, Hawaii, HI 
Quillayute, WA 
Houston/Ellington AFB, TX 
Houston/William Hobby, TX 
Annette Island, AK 
Cape Canaveral AFS, FL 
Mt. Washington, NH 
Lake Charles, LA 
Palacios, TX 


Amount ( Ini 
7.60 
6.14 
4.32 
3.77 
3.63 
3.11 
3.07 
2.92 
2.87 


than two inches of precipitation 


Station 
Galveston, TX 
Port Arthur, TX 
Lafayette, LA 
Astoria, OR 
New Orleans NAS, LA 
Victoria, TX 
Orlando, FL 
Ketchikan, AK 
Adak, AK 


Amount ( In) 
2.83 
2.72 
2.43 
2.36 
2.29 
2.22 
2.09 
2.07 
2.04 
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OBSERVED PRECIPITATION 
JAN 15-21 . 1989 
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EXTRErt MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE (°F) 

JAM 15-21. 1989 









Flqure 1. Extreme maximum temperatures (°F) dujMng Jan. 15-21, .1989. 
Unseasonably mild weather covered most of the lower 48 states as highs in the 
sixties reached as far north as South Dakota, Illinois, and Maryland. 


TABLE 2. S«1«et*d »t«t1ons with t*«ip*r»tur«s averaging more 
non««1 for tho we«k. 

station TDooNml AvqT (^F) Stallfln ^ . 

Havri, MT 4.21.5 32.9 Grand Island^ NE 

Bismarck, NO 4-20.8 26.8 ^ 

Huron, SO. 4-20.0 30.6 Bozeman, MT 

Cut Bank. MT 4-19.8 33.7 Aberdoon, SO 

Sioux City, I A 4'19.7 35.5 Waterloo, lA 

VrVLt Falls, MT 4-19.5 38.5 Valentine, NE 

Helena. MT -^19. 3 37.3 ” 

Sioux Falls, SO 4-19.2 31.1 Sheridan, WY 

No?fSlk, Ne’ >19.1 36.2 Concordia. « 

Dickinson. NO +19.0 29.3 Kalisp.11. MT 

’ estown. NO +19.0 23.6 Minneapolis. MN 

'car, lA +18.9 31.0 Madison. WI 

HO +18.4 23.9 La Crosse. WI 

In. ME +18.3 37.4 Cedar Rapids. lA 

Omaha. NE +17.8 37.6 Eau Claire, WI 

OW, MT +17.7 2S.4 St. Louis. MO 

ston. NO +17.6 24.1 Quincy. I L 

loines. lA +17.5 35.6 Butte. MT 

nea. lA +17.3 36.7 Alexandria, MN 

d City. SO +17.1 37.7 Moline. IL 


than 13. 0®? ABOVE 


TDeoNml AyaT(®F) St Allan 

TDeoNml /VyqK” 

4*21.5 

32.9 

Grand Island, NE 

4-10,3 

30 . e 

4-20.8 

26.8 

Miles City, MT 

4-16 • 1 

29.6 

4-20.0 

30.6 

Bozeman , MT 

4*16.0 

31.4 

4-19.8 

33.7 

Aberdeen , SO 

416.0 

23.3 

4-19.7 

35.5 

Waterloo, lA 

415.8 

29.5 

4-19.5 

38.5 

Valentine, NE 

415.6 

33.4 

4-19.3 

37.3 

Rochester, MN 

415.6 

24.6 

4-19.2 

31,1 

Sheridan, WY 

415.4 

34.9 

4-19.1 

36.2 

Concordia, KS 

415.3 

40.4 

4-19.0 

29.3 

Kali spell, MT 

414.3 

33 . 6 

4-19.0 

23.6 

Minneapolis, MN 

414.3 

24.7 

4-18.9 

31.0 

Madison, WI 

414.1 

29.5 

4-18.4 

23.9 

La Crosse, WI 

414.1 

27.9 

4-18.3 

37,4 

Cedar Rapids, lA 

413.9 

31.9 

4-17.8 

37.6 

Eau Claire, WI 

413.8 

23.0 

4-17.7 

25.4 

St. Louis. MO 

413.6 

42.1 

4-17.6 

24,1 

Quincy, IL 

413.6 

36.6 

4-17.5 

35.6 

Butte, MT 

413.5 

28.6 

4-17.3 

36.7 

Alexandria, MN 

413.5 

18.3 

4-17.1 

37,7 

Moline, IL 

413.4 

32,7 

■“ 1 

37.7 

Fargo, NO 

413.2 

16.9 


31.5 

Green Bay, WI 

413.1 

26.8 


28.9 

St. Cloud, MN 

413.1 

19.7 


emperatures averaging more than 5.0®F BELOW 


Station 

TDeoNml 

Betties, AK 

-42.3 

-53.2 

Aniak, AK 

-36,4 

-36.9 

Nome, AK 

-34.6 

-28.5 

Kotzebue, AK 

-33.4 

-36.0 

Bethel , AK 

-33.2 

-27.9 

Illamna, AK 

-31.2 

-16.7 

Talkeetna, AK 

-31.0 

-22.2 

King Salmon, AK 

-30.1 

-17.2 

Kenai, AK 

-29.7 

-19.6 

Unalakleet, AK 

-29.3 

-26.4 

Big Delta, AK 

-26.2 

-32.3 

Fairbanks, AK % 

-22.8 

-34.9 

Barrow, AK 

-20.6 

-34.8 

Anchorage , AK 

-20.1 

-7.9 


Stetifln 

Homer, AK 
Elko. NV 
Delta, UT 

Cordova/Mile 13, AK 
Northway , AK 
Gulkana, AK 
Cedar City, UT 
Salt Lake City, UT 
Cold Eay, AK 
G r and J une t i on , CO 
Winnemucca, NV 
Valdez, AK 
Burns , OR 


TDeoNml AvoT fQn 


EXTREME MINIMUM TEMPERATURE C°F) 

jm 15*21. 1989 


Shaded areas below 10°F 


Mild weather kept subzero readings limited to portions of the Rockies, the upper 
Midwest, and northern New England (top). After two consecutive weeks with wind 
chills less than -60°F, much above normal temperatures kept wind chills greater 
than -30®F with the exception of northern New England and parts of Minnesota and 
Nevada (bottom) . 




MINIMUM UIND CHILL (° F ) 

JflN IS - ai, 1989 


SHflOEO AREAS BEUQU -IS DEG F 
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UEEKLY TOTAL HEATING DEGREE -DAYS 

JAM 15-21 . 1989 


DAILY HOD-eS-AogT, but if HOD<0, HDD-0 \ 

Ce.g. flugT-S0 F, HDD -IS /s 0 SHADED AREA ABOUE 300 HDDs 

AugT-Ta F, HOD-0) \. \ 

BASE TEMPERATURE 65 F 


Weekly heating usage was much less than previous weeks in the northern tier of 
states as abnormally mild conditions kept total HDD's under 350 except for 
northern Minnesota and parts of the Rockies (top). With above normal 
temperatures across a vast majority of the lower 48 states, weekly heating 
demand was much less than normal, especially in the northern Rockies and Great 
Plains where demand was only 50-75* of normal (bottom). 


UEEKLY DEPARTURE FROM NORMAL HDD 

JAM 15-21, 1989 






BASE TEMPERATURE 65 F 


HATCHED AREAS ABOUE MORHAL 
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GLOBAL TEMPERATURE ANOMALIES 
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GLOBAL PRECIPITATION ANOMALIES 

4 Weeks 
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GLOBAL TEMPERATURE ANOMALIES 

1 Month 



O 


Temperature anomaHes are not c e magnitude of Caution must be u$ 

temperalure depirtures from noma 1 exceed mountainous regions. 



PRINCIPAL TEMPERATURE ANOMALIES - DECEMBER 1988 
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SPECIAL CLIMATE SUMMARY 

Climate Analysis Center, NMC 
National Weather Service, NOAA 

MAJOR CLIMATIC EVENTS AND ANOMALIES AROUND THE WORLD IN 1988 


1. United States : 

DROUGHT MOST SEVERE SINCE 1936. 

Major crop areas, covering over one- fourth of the lower 48 states, 
received less than one-half of their expected rainfall during the 
planting and growing periods from April through June. The driest and/or 
hottest periods in over 90 years were recorded in parts of the Rockies, 
the Great Plains, the Midwest, and the lower Mississippi Valley. The 
severity of the drought peaked in early July. Widespread rains during 
late July and August improved the short-term moisture conditions; 
however, several months of excess precipitation will be required to 
return riverflow and reservoir conditions back to normal [see Figure 1], 

2. China and Taiwan : 

HIGHLY VARIABLE PRECIPITATION PATTERNS DOMINATE. 

Unusually dry conditions prevailed across east central China during 
April. In May, thunderstorms and heavy rains ended the dryness. By June 
dry conditions returned and spread across south central, southeastern, 
and east central China. Locally heavy rains began in early July; 
however, hot and dry weather continued in the eastern part of China. A 
highly variabte precipitation pattern, characterized by widely scattered 
heavy showers, spread across most of China by late July. At the end of 
August, unusually wet conditions developed in southern China, then 
spread across central and eastern China during September and then into 
Taiwan by the end of the month. During the final three months of 1988, 
very meager rainfall (less than 50 mm) fell at stations in southeastern 
China. These amounts were quite low, generally less than one-half of 
normal, even for the normally dry autumn and early winter months 

(October-December) . Late December heavy rains eased the dryness on the 
southeast coast; however, the interior remained abnormally dry [see 
Figure 1]. 

3. Equatorial Pacific : 

EL NINO ENDS; HIGH INDEX PHASE TAKES OVER. 

The "El Nino" pattern of anomalously warm sea surface temperatures 

disappeared and has since been replaced by below normal sea surface 
temperatures accompanied by strong easterly wind flow at the surface and 
strong westerly upper air (200 mb) circulation [see Figure 3]. 

4. South America : 

DRY SINCE JUNE. 

Since July (April in some areas), precipitation has been deficient in 
much of South America. The dry spell began in Brazil, Bolivia, and 

Paraguay where the normally wet spring (September to November) season 

had a lack of rainfall. Isolated heavy showers in late October failed to 
bring relief. During November and early December abnormally dry weather 
was limited to northern Argentina; however, dryness returned by the 
middle of December. Heavy rains relieved the dryness across the area 
except for Paraguay and parts of northern Argentina [see Figure 1]. 



5- United States and Canada - 

Ki , . REGION ENDURES HOT SPELL 

United ""‘-1 
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6. South Amerira - 

A . . '*''^0 COLD WAVES CHILL CONTINENT 

temperatures penetrating well’ north i^nto^thr freezing 
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7- -South Central 
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, snoiTiil oiisl y heavy rains triooered flnndinn 
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8. Europe : 

H„, . . '^ET weather from FEBRUARY TO APRIL. 

^rfnd- ^ell across many parts of Europe from southern 

Scandinavia to Switzerland and Austria during late February and Ma?ch A 

tL^^m^ddle in early April but heavy rains returned 

first week of H% [s\e FfguV^^^^^ conditions ended by the 

9. Scotland : 

„ . WET CONDITIONS PREVAIL. 

thJnnnh®!!!^ at frequent intervals kept Scotland unusually wet from June 

ISIp ?5i,«r September. Short periods of dry weather provided 

some relief from the wet weather pattern [see Figure 2]. 

iastern Asia : 

,, . MILD OCTOBER THROUGH DECEMBER. 

nllrthiVc/ observed in southeastern Siberia, 

during October and November. In late 
December the mild conditions were limited to 
southeastern Siberia. By the middle of December temperatures were well 
above nomal across eastern Siberia, and mild weather spread westward 
late in the month [see Figure 3]. 
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1 1 . Western United States and Adjacent Canada : 

YEAR OFF TO A VERY DRY START. 

The Far West normally receives most of its annual precipitation during 
the winter months (December-February) with lesser amounts occurring in 
the transitional months of fall (October and November) and spring (March 
and April). The area had only about one-half of its expected rainfall 
during January and February. Precipitation remained relatively light in 
March but by April dryness was limited to California. Heavy rains in 
California during late April ended the dryness there; however, the 
entire region entered the dry summer season with significant 
precipitation deficits for the rainy season [see Figure 1]. 

12. Botswana. South Africa, and Zimbabwe : 

TORRENTIAL RAINS OCCUR. 

Very heavy precipitation fell in Botswana and Zimbabwe during February 
and spread into South Africa during March. Heavy showers and 
thunderstorms persisted until the beginning of April when drier 
conditions returned [see Figure 2]. 

13. Europe and North Africa : 

VERY MILD CONDITIONS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 

The first two months of 1988 were very mild across most of Europe. In 
early January the warmest conditions were centered over the United 
Kingdom and central Europe. All of Europe had above normal temperatures 
in January and the very warm weather spread southward to northern 
Africa. By the middle of February the relatively mild conditions shifted 
eastward but diminished by the end of the month [see Figure 3]. 


5. United States and Canada : 

REGION ENDURES HOT SPELL. 

Near record-breaking high temperatures covered the northern and central 
portions of the United States during the summer (June-August) and much 
of the rest of the United States and adjacent parts of Canada 
experienced above normal temperatures. The warm conditions combined with 
a lack of rainfall to aggravate the drought. Relief, in the form of cool 
Canadian air, came to the region during late August after four to five 
months of abnormally hot weather [see Figure 3]. 

6- South America : 

TWO COLD WAVES CHILL CONTINENT. 

An extensive cold spell plagued most of the southern two-thirds of South 
America from the middle of May until the end of June, when low 
temperatures were limited to west central Bolivia. After a brief respite 
of near normal temperatures, cold conditions returned with freezing 
temperatures penetrating well north into the coffee-growing regions of 
Brazil. By early August the very cold conditions were limited to Bolivia 
and by the end of August temperatures had returned to normal [see Figure 


South Central Asia ! 
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dominated south central Asia with a severe heat wave in 

were limited the monsoon occurred, high temperatures 

of - Kazakh and the neighboring Soviet Socialist 

epubl ICS. India started out with unusually hot, dry weather but as the 

fell end the drynes’s ended % 
plentiful monsoon rains covered most of northern India^ 
anomalously heavy rains triggered flood" no and 
[see Figure returned to near normal in the middle of August 

8. Europe : 

Hotauw • weather from FEBRUARY TO APRIL. 

9- Scotland : 

Heavy rainc CONDITIONS PREVAIL. 

through the elddirof" SeptlXr unusually wet from June 

tome relief from the wefiUfhrr'pu'je^raigte''?].''""'''" 

fistem Asi^v 

Unusually mild wea thfr- THROUGH DECEMBER, 
northeastern China and Korea d? southeastern Siberia, 

November and earl’y December tlie'^^Sind'^ron®^^^ November. In late 
southeastern Siberia Bv the liLM 1 n conditions were limited to 
above normal across easter^^^ Sib^Ha temperatures were well 

late in the month [see Figure 3] ’ ^ weather spread westward 
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11. Western United States and Adjacent Canada ; 

YEAR OFF TO A VERY DRY START. 

The Far West normally receives most of its annual precipitation during 
the winter months (December-February) with lesser amounts occurring in 
the transitional months of fall (October and November) and spring (March 
and April). The area had only about one-half of its expected rainfall 
during January and February. Precipitation remained relatively light in 
March but by April dryness was limited to California. Heavy rains in 
California during late April ended the dryness there; however, the 
entire region entered the dry summer season with significant 
precipitation deficits for the rainy season [see Figure 1]. 

12. Botswana. South Africa, and Zimbabwe : 

TORRENTIAL RAINS OCCUR. 

Very heavy precipitation fell in Botswana and Zimbabwe during February 
and spread into South Africa during March. Heavy showers and 
thunderstorms persisted until the beginning of April when drier 
conditions returned [see Figure 2]. 

13. Europe and North Africa : 

VERY MILD CONDITIONS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 

The first two months of 1988 were very mild across most of Europe. In 
early January the warmest conditions were centered over the United 
Kingdom and central Europe. All of Europe had above normal temperatures 
in January and the very warm weather spread southward to northern 
Africa. By the middle of February the relatively mild conditions shifted 
eastward but diminished by the end of the month [see Figure 3]. 

14. Eastern Europe and the Middle East : 

NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER VERY COLD. 

Unusually low temperatures spread across much of eastern Europe during 

late October and early November. By the middle of November the cold 

weather spread to the southeast. Winter storms, with 

high winds, hit the Alps and West Germany in late No 

in early December. High winds and heavy snowc ctnirL u 

the Middle East late in the month. Tempera 

middle of December, and by the end of the 

to Finland, Greece, and the Middle East 

15. Austral ia ; 

HOT AND DRY JANUARY 
The eastern two-thirds of Australia I 
during January and early February. In tl 
conditions existed but the hot and dr 
month to north central Australia. Tempj 
March and heavy rains ended the dry spe' 



16. Europe and Northern Africa : 

HEAT WAVES IN JULY AND AUGUST. 

High temperatures dominated Europe and northern Africa in early July. 
Northern Africa had a brief respite from the heat in late July, but the 
hot weather returned in early August. Cooler conditions moved across 
northern Europe during the first week of August. In the middle of the 
month above normal temperatures were limited to southern and central 
Europe and the hot spell abruptly ended late in August [see Figure 3]. 

17. United States : 

VERY DRY CONDITIONS PREVAIL. 

Unusually dry conditions spread across the eastern half of the United 
States during February and March. By the middle of April relief came to 
the Northeast and the drought in the central United States (see item 1 
above) had begun. Much needed rains fell across the Southeast in late 
April and ended the dryness there [see Figure 1]. 


18. Brazil : 

u JANEIRO/SAO PAULO AREA AFFLICTED BY HEAVY RAINS. 

Much of the coastal and mountainous regions around Rio de Janeiro 
experienced torrential rains during February. The distribution of 
rainfall was quite uneven with heavy downpours in episodes of a day or 
Panio"^ weather in between. This pattern also affected the Sao 

, 3rea in March. By the end of March the regime of recurrent 
thunderstorms ended and drier conditions returned [see Figure 2]. 

19* Eastern Europe ; 

T , „ dry spell in MAY AND EARLY JUNE. 

in early May, unusually dry conditions spread across West Germany East 

Germany, Poland, Switzerland, and Austria. By the end of May the dryness 

rellef'^to" and southern Europe. In early June rains brought 

southern Europe and by the middle of the month 
moderate rainfall ended the dry spell [see Figure 1]. 

20. Africa : 

Hoawt, • dr normal RAINY SEASON ACROSS SAHEL. 

eLtiard t"o fJhil'lT'T' •’"'‘‘’.'u Senegal 

Hniwinn ^ Ethiopia during the rainy season (June through September) 

to?™;?al raS°?n^K" "’'sn ^Udan. Drainage fi-on the 

rams in the central Ethiopian highlands exacerbated the 

pre“M?:t?oTf/Ju sJdan lubnoS season 

Sei!; [^e ViVure’'"]®''^'’"* of ’logo ‘[nJ 
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Europe and Northern Africa ; 

i.. , , , heat waves in JULY AND AUGUST 

High temperatures dominated Europe and northern Afrira in oaniv i. i 
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northern Europe during the first week of All^st fn iS;' 
month above normal temperatures were limited to iLtherr^and^ 
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17. United States ! 

,, „ , VERY DRY CONDITIONS PREVAIL 

Unusually dry conditions spread across the ea-ctovn Ki^ir n -a. 

States during February and March. B^the middle of ^ 

the Northeast and the drought in the central UnitoH ^':ta+ / 

above) had begun Much needed rains fel l across 

April and ended the dryness there [see Figure 1]. ^ 

18. Brazil : 

M u JANEIRO/SAO PAULO AREA AFFLICTED BY HEAVY RAINS 

Much of the coastal and mountainous regions around Rio d*e Janpim 
torrential rains during February The di tribution o? 
rainfall was quite uneven with heavy downpours in episodes of a dav 
two and quiet weather in between. This pattern also affected the Sao 

By. tho end of March the regime of recu"^^^^^^ 
hunderstorms ended and drier conditions returned [see Figure 2]. 

19- Eastern Furnne * 

w ^ „ DRY SPELL IN MAY AND EARLY JUNE. 

In early May, unusually dry conditions spread across West Germanv Fact 
Germany, Poland, Switzerland, and Austria". By the end of MafiSe dryness 
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20. Africa : 

NEAR TO ABOVE NORMAL RAINY SEASON ACROSS SAHEL. 

Sar’rtATJJK — ’"T f^'oni Senegal 

HnoH^nn ^ Ethiopia during the rainy season (June through September). 

reported in Nigeria and in the Sudan. Drainage from the 
central Ethiopian highlands exacerbated the 
Central and northern Sudan. Subnormal seasonal 
precipitation totals were limited to southeastern Mauritania, central 

nan, southeastern Burkina Faso, and the northern parts of Togo and 
Benin [see Figure 2]. r » 
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SIGNIFICANT ABOVE NORMAL TEMPERATURE ANOHALits 

DURINS 1988 
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Figure 4. Significant below normal temperature Itomi 
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SIGNIFICANT CLIMATE ANOMALIES AND EPISODIC EVENTS (CONTINUED) 
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